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understand sentiment, and to leave, as we
rudely say, "all that sort of thing to the
women." Yet we are much at the mercy
of clap-trap and mawkish phrases, and we
like rhetoric partly because we are too shy
to practise it The result of it is that we
believe ourselves to be a frank, outspoken,
good-natured race; but we produce an un-
pleasant effect of stiffness, angularity, dis-
courtesy, and self-centredness upon more
genial nations. We defend our bluffness
by believing that we hold emotion to be
too rare and sacred a qualit}^ to be talked
about, though I always have a suspicion
that if a man says that a subject is too
sacred to discuss, he probably also finds it
too sacred to think about very much either ;
yet if one can get a sensible Englishman to
talk frankly and unaffectedly about his feel-
ings, it is often surprising to find how
delicate they are.

One of our chief faults is our love ot
propert}r, and the consequence of that is
our admiration for what we call " business-
like " qualities. It is really from the struggle
between the instinct of possession and the
emotional instinct that our bashfulness
arises; we are afraid of giving ourselves